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DNotes. 
SIMPSONS OF BURSLEM, POTTERS. 


From the Burslem Parish Registers 
(Staffs. Parish Register Society) and from 
the records at the Lichfield Probate Reg- 
istry, a family chart of this old potter 
family has been compiled which is not with- 
out general interest. 

The earliest record at Lichfield is of the 
will of Richard Symson the Elder, proved 
by his son Robert, 10 Sep. 1557. The will 





some substance. He was fined at Tunstall 
Manor Court on May 8, 1549 for digging 
clay in Brownhills Lane, Burslem, from 


was one of the early potters of Burslem. 











“drest Buter’’—‘‘ Bragg and Slapperwhack ’’— | 


which it may perhaps be inferred that he | 
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' granted to his wife, whose will was proved 


in 1605 by her son William. 

A William Simpson in 1581 presented a 
memorial that he might be allowed to bring 
the drinking ‘‘ stone pottes’’ made at 
Culloin into this country and requesting 
permission to make similar ‘‘ stone pottes’”’ 
in some decayed town within this realm, 
‘‘ whereby manie hundred poor men may be 
set at worke.”?’ Mr. F. Litchfield in ‘ Pot- 
tery and Porcelain,’ p. 25, seems to indicate 
that William Simpson was of Staffordshire. 
It would be interesting to identify him as of 


“é 


| Burslem. 


Gibraltar Marriages — Songs wanted, 66 — | 
Memorial Tablets to Living Persons—Adams | 


REPLIES: — Henri de Tourville, 68 — De Basso— | 


Two other sons of Robert and Margerie 
were Richard and Robert. Richard Simson 
married Joan, d. of John Shaw of the 
Churchyard House. Shaw was defendant in 
the Chancery suit: ‘‘ Mainwaring Rector of 
Stoke v. Shaw,’’ 15 June, 1640, the point 
at issue being whether or no the Church- 


| yard house was Church property. The suit 


Griffith Vychan of Powys — Portraits of Queen | 


unfortunately is missing, but he appears, | 
from the fee paid, to have been a man of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was compromised, and the house came into 
the possession of the Wedgwood family 
(heirs of Shaw). Robert Simson (bap. 
1560) was one of the witnesses for Shaw (at 
the age of 80), and was definitely described 
as a ‘‘ potter ’’ in the depositions. He mar- 
ried Isabel Cartledg in 1587. They had 
seven sons and three daughters, and from 
them apparently are sprung the numerous 
Simpsons in the Burslem Registers. 


It is only necessary to follow the descend- 
ants of the eldest son John. 

John Simson, bap. 1590; married (1) 
Anne and (2) Mary Fernehaugh. (His son 
Thomas by the 2nd marriage, married Alice 
Chatterley, and there were two other Symp- 
son-Chatterley marriages at this period). 
John and Anne had one son John Sympson 
(1618-1697) calied in his will ‘‘ the Eider 
of Rotten Roe alias Welch Roe Burslem 
potter.”” He had four sons, master potters 
of Burslem, and two daughters. Anne m. 
Wm. Steele potter, and Alice m. Isaac 
Malkin potter. 

The sons were William, Joseph, Ralph 
and John. 

(1) William Simpson (1645-1712) was of 
‘“The Stocks”? pottery (afterwards worked 
by Carlos Wedgwood). His weekly cost 
account is given by Josiah Wedgwood as 
£3. A slip-ware posset ci. p 1685 is men- 


His son Robert Simson married Margerie | tioned by Lomax (‘Quain Old English 
Unwine (whose sister married an Adderley). | Pottery’) as being in A. P. Billson’s collec- 
He died in 1586 and Administration was | tion; it is inscribed ‘‘ Wu. Simpson IS 
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cup.” His son John Simpson (1685-1774) 
is described as of Chell pottery (Rotten 
Row). The Rheads in ‘ Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters’ say that there are a few slip- 
ware dishes signed by him (I should be 
glad to know in what collections), and the 
Hodgkins, in ‘ Dated Slip-ware,’ mention a | 
two-handled posset-pot inscribed lon Simp- 
son, 1735. Wedgwood gives his weekly cost 
account at £4, and his ware as ‘‘ motled and | 
black.” John’s son Joseph (1724-1780) was 
also of ‘‘ Chell.’’” He may have been the 
Joseph who married Susannah Reeves and | 
left several children, but there are no wills 
of Simpsons at the period to confirm this. 


(2) Joseph Simpson (1648-1686), m. Han- 
nah —— ,and left two children, Joseph and 
Mary, minors, to the tuition of his execu- 
tors—his brother Ralph and his brother-in- | 
law, Wm. Steele. 

(3) Ralph Simpson (Sympson or Simson), 
bap. 16 March, 1651/2, married Alice Tay- 
lor in 1676, and died 13 Oct., 1724. Thomas 
Wedgwood (father of Josiah) was a witness 
to his will, which was proved by his son 
Ralph Sympson and ‘‘ John Sympson of ye 
Rotten Rowe in Burslem by the name of 
Castle John.’’ He leaves his messuage to 
his son John and legacies to his children 
and grandchildren and to the pcor of 
Burslem. The Rheads say that Ralph 
Simpson was one of the most prolific and 
important of the followers of Toft. Lomax 
in ‘Quaint Old English Pottery’ finds it 
difficult to say when Ralph was at work, but 
that, judging from the figures decorating | 
his dishes, he was engaged during the reigns 
of James II, William and Mary, Ann and 
George I. Six full-page photographs of 
Ralph’s slip-ware dishes are given in the 
book, chiefly in the author’s own collection ; 
the subjects are ‘The Pelican and Her 
Piety,’ and representations of King Wil- 
liam, Queen Anne, George I, and a Lion | 
Rampant all signed by Ralph, and one 
(unsigned) of King William. The Hodg- 
kins mention dishes in the British and S. 
Kensington Museums, and a cradle and 
dish in Solon’s collection. (1 should be glad | 
to know of others). Lomax describes his 
work as being stamped with an_ individ- 
uality not often found in early pottery. | 

Ralph’s sons were John, Joseph, Ralph, 
Thomas and Aaron. 

John (bap. 1678) was probably the potter | 
called by Wedgwood ‘‘ Double Rabbit,” to | 
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distinguish him trom John ‘‘ Chell”’ and 
‘“Castle’’ John his cousins; his residence 
being ‘‘ West End of Town,”’ and his weekly 
cost account £3. He probably married Ann 
Marsh and certainly left issue. Joseph 
(1681-1714) apparently a bachelor was also a 
potter. He leaves many legacies to nephews 
and nieces and £10 to the poor of Burslem. 
Ralph (bap. 1684) left issue but they are 
not mentioned in the Burslem Registers. 
Thomas a_ potter (1687-1720) left issue 
Aaron, Joseph and others. This Aaron 
(bap. 1714/15) may be the Aaron (father 
of Carlos Simpson) who with Carlos Wedg- 
wood and others went in 1747 to work at 
the Chelsea China Manufactory (see Shaw’s 
‘History of Staffs Pottery’) and Joseph 
was, I think, husband of Anne (Leigh) who 
administered his estate in December, 1788. 
They left issue (inter alios) Jemima, who 
married Edward Rhead potter, and George 


| 1760-1837) a potter (?) who is buried in the 


churchyard of St. Mary’s, Truro. 

(4) John Sympson (1658-1702) the young- 
est son of John of Rotten Row succeeded his 
father there and by his will left his house 
to his wife, Hannah, for the maintenance 
of his five small children. John his eldest 
son (1691-1733) was called ‘‘ Castle John.”’ 
His ware is stated by Wedgwood to have 
been red dishes and pans and his weekly 
cost account £3 10s. His will proved by 
his brother, Josiah, contains devises of 
houses at Newcastle and Knowle. He left 
children, but I do not find them in the 
Burslem Registers. 

In ‘ Quaint Old English Pottery,’ Lomax 
gives photographs of two ‘‘ moulded ware ”’ 
dishes (probably used as alms-dishes), bear- 
ing initials ‘‘ J. S..’’? which he thinks to be 
those of James Simpson of Burslem. I find 
only one James Simpson in the Registers— 
a grandson of Joseph and Anne (Leigh), bap. 
1790. Is the nineteenth century too late for 
‘“moulded ware’ ? 


I have condensed this account as much as 
possible. To anyone interested I could give 
fuller information. Needless to say that I 
should welcome any further details of the 
family—particularly of earlier or later 
members than those traced. I should like to 
make a complete list of the specimens of 
their ware preserved in collections. 


Gorpon L. Srmpson. 


Carlton House, Belmont Road, 
Scarborough. 
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THE GREAT STORM OF NOVEMBER, | I know the Success of the Voyage depends 


1703, AND THE ESCAPE OF THE 
RISING SUN. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39). 
XIII. 
Sir,—Tis now a fortnight since that dis- 
mal and dreadfull storme fell upon us, then 


which I think wee have not felt a greater | 


national judgment for many years, at which 
time the Lising Sun, in which I understand 
you are principally concerned, rode then in 
the Downs. But being then driven away, 
and hearing nothing since from my son, 
William Brome, who is one of your Mates 
there aboard, I can forbear noe longer to 
give you the troable of this, and to begg the 
favour of a line or two to give mee an 
account, if possible, both of the Shipp and 
my son. 

Wee had a flying rumour, near mee where 
I live, that the Shipp since the storme rode 
safe betwixt Ramsgate and Margate in the 
Isle of Thanet, but having noe confirmation 
of it, I should joyfully receive the good 


as a Clergyman of God, that hee would 
prepare both your self and mee for what- 
soever Calamity may befall us, and give us 
at last a comfortable issue. I am, Your 
most humble servant, 
James Brome, Dec. 9, 1703, 

Pray direct to me at Newington by Hythe 
in Kent. By Hyth bagg. 
[Endorsed] These For Captain 

living in Well Close Square, by 

Chappel, near London. 


XIV. 
Flushing, December 22/11th, 1703. 


Bowrey, 
Deans 


Sir, 
Seeing a letter from you to Myn Heer Soens- 


In the mean time I begg, | 


|on a good management, 
| effected unless you have a Mate of prudence 
and Sobriety, both which he is 


‘that alone is enough to 


which can’t be 


A great 
Stranger to, and you may as well take a 


/man out of Bedlam to put in His post as 


himself. Pardon me that I’m so frank; 


'’tis the respect I have to your interest, as 


well as my own reputation that engayeth 
me to give you this account. ’Tis not only 
His being continually drunk and mad, tho’ 
ruine the _ best 
design’d voyage, but ill principles, which 
evry body Suspects, not only by His manage- 
ment after the misfortune of our being 
driven out of the Downs, but after we came 
upon this coast. We had bin actually lost 
had it not bin for a boat, which afterwards 
by stress of weather broke from our bowe 
and was lost with a man and two boys, we 
having 2 men on board [her]. And since we 
came into this place hath acted, in moving 
the ship from place to place, as if he was 
resolv’d to destroy her; but by advice of 
friends ashoar, and of Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Broom aboard, we have Secured her in a 
very Safe birth, and no care shal be want- 
ing to prevent whatever His Sottish passion 
or other evil designes may effect. This is 
the substance of the affair relating to him. 


|The particulars will take up more paper. 


'and always make good the 


I thought it my duty to give you a faith- 
full account of what occur’d to me. I shall 
do evry thing with Mr. Soensbeeks advice, 
character my 


| friends have bin pleas’d to recommend me 


Last night I had the Satisfaction of | 


beek, with whome I went in Company of the | 


Carpenter, by His advice, not finding any 
masts at Campveer for our purpose. But 


to you, with the utmost and 
fidelity. 

I Salute your good Lady and familly with 
my humble Service. I am, Your faithfull 


humble Servant , 


diligence 


Perer Tom. 


Please to excuse me to Captain Wybergh, 
that han’t a line from me this post. We 


| expect him hourly. 


are provided with very good in this place, | 


and they will be ready to fixe in five days 
time. You are very happy in falling into 


this gentleman’s hands, who is a person of | 
very great experience, as well as of a very | 


great estate of his own getting, and will 
Husband evry thing to the best advantage, 
by whose advise I’l] be concluded. I shal 
take the utmost care ’till our Captain 
arrives. 


I can’t but acquaint you again with the | 


misfortune we have in Captain Rowley, for 


[Endorsed]. For Capt. Tho. Bowrey at His 
House in Well Close in Ratcliff Highway, 
London. 


XV. 


From on board the Riseing Sunn 
in Camphier peer in Zeeland, December 
12th, 1703. 

Worthy Sir, This comes to acquaint you 
that Mooneer Sunbeck was hear with the 
letter I suppose you sent him to Enquier 
after the shipp and hass bin to see for mast, 
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for here is none sia enough in this sani | [Endorsed] These For Cipe Bowrey at 


soe Mr. Tom and the Carpenter is gone with | his house in Well Close Square by Deans 
him to Flushing. I hope in a small time to} Chappel near London, 4WM* 

be all ready for the sea again. Our shipp | 

proves verry well and tight, not seeming to | XVII. 

complain [creak] in the least, and things in | Amsterdam, Primo January, 1704. 


hould in verry good Condition. “ : : 
Nothing more at present, but my humble Mr Thomas Bowrey, Sir, Am favoured with 
Servise to you and my Captain, 1 am Sir, | YOU'S off 3/14 past, observed its contents, 
Your obedient Servant to command, and must now advise you that have answer 
i seniee Dales | From Middelblurgh] off Sr.+ Michiel 
We shall gett men ie h a otin for | Veponrter dated S¥ December, =e whrote 
the same ae as goes a England, and pie ae ed ~— Rising qe a 
h £96: 98 z 30 shilli | Middel at Champverr, a plase laing near 
ge Ana men: a an Shilling | Middelbfurgh]. And the said Mr. Ver- 
r mon ae a 
| poorter should that day goe thether to see 
[Endorsed] To Captain Thomas Bowrey at | what was off the Shipp, and how [he] should 
his house in Well closs squaire, London. | pay at [? to] the [ship’s] merchant, Mr. 
Peter Tom, £500 St., Iff hee might nead 
XVI. Soo much. 
; Now with the next post wich will come 
Sir, The last Post when I received yours, | t+, morrow. I wait advice at lar 
: ae 2 2 F vice at large, off all off 
i oe aa nme omy | ich shall give you adic, The, Soyd Me 
, anov beak apoorter is ¢ ‘md at City. 
son William out of Zeland, who as hee gives shall ae ho neers Be a a y nk — 
mee an account of the great dangers hee has | power in beholf off the Seek “Shippe. In 
escaped, soe hee onder we! greater the mean while am glad the Ship is there 
toweling pido ye pee well arrived. I remaine, Yours to Comand, 
with his own eyes beheld of other shipps. Exchange, 3358 Peter Eycuets. 
And as I shall joyne in my thanks _ to Eandored T Gaus Th 
Almighty God for the wonderfull preserva- anergy a — 


Bowrey In 


tion of the Shipp and all belonging to it, : 
soe I shall noe more forgett the Rising Sun R. C. TeMpre. 
in my prayers throughout all her Voyages (Lo be concluded), 
then I did the Spanish Merchant in which oct etka ae. 
my son formerly sayled. I have wrote to 
him the last Post, but for fear that might FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS OF 
not bee putt in safely into the Holland HOLCROFT PLAYS. 
Mayl, I have made bold to trouble you with 
: (See ante p. 42). 


the inclosed to him, and begg of you that 
you will direct or send it to him in your| Yet the success of ‘A Tale of Mystery,’ 
own Packett. I am glad he has any way | striking as it was in 1802, can really hardly 
proved serviceable to you, and as I have| compare with that of ‘The Road to Ruin’ 
acquainted him with what you desired mee, | in 1792. Tate Wilkinson (‘The Wandering 
soe I have layd my commands upon him to | Patentee,’ i. 165) has remarked on ‘“‘ the 
behave himself soe honestly and carefully | prevailing ill-fortune”’ of the Covent Gar- 
with whatsoever hee is entrusted, that hee | den house in the 1791 season, until ‘ The 
may as well meet with Gods blessing as| Road to Ruin’ made it popular. Accord- 
your favour and encouragement, and both | ing to Wilkinson, Lewis’s rendering of Gold- 
I hope hee will persist to deserve. I shall | finch ‘‘ was hailed with shouts of triumph 
still be proud, when at your leisure you will | from box, pit, and galleries’? (ibid., iv, 
please to give mee an acount of the further | 24). The most significant thing about this 
Success of Your Shipp, for the felicity of | record of ‘The Road to Ruin’ was its con- 
which none shall more heartily pray than} tinuous run. For more than two months it 
Your obliged Servant, 








James BroME * This looks like a mail mark. 
Newington by Hyth, December 16, 1703. + Signor—a common Dutch title at the time. 
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ran without a break, ‘oma for benefit per- 


formances for which the player chose some | 


other piece, and except for a single opera. 
These breaks have been roughly indicated in 
the following list. 


Tue Roap to Rvin. 


A universal favourite ’’—Hazlitt, 
‘Coll. Wks.’ ii, 122). 


Eg., 2292, £.87, 1792, Sat.. 18 Feb., Road 


cs 


to Ruin (1st Nt.) & Blue Beard ... 231 1 0 
Eg. 2292, £.89, 1792, Mon., 20 Feb., Road 

to Ruin & Highland Reel . 222 11 0 
Eg. 2292, £.89, 1792, Tues., 21 Feb., 

Road to Ruin & Poor Soldier 

(Author’s Ist Nt. ea ~ 20? 15 6 
Eg. 2292, £.90, 1792, Thurs., 23 Feb., 

Road to Ruin & Positive Man ... 260 14 6 
Eg. 2292, £.90, 1792, Sat., 25 Feb., Road 

to Ruin & Marian ae ... 289 15 6 


Eg. 2292, £.87, 1792, Mon., 97 Feb., Road 
to Ruin & Farmer (Author’s and Nt. 295 7 


Eg. 2292, £.98, 1792, Tues., 28 Feb., 

Paid Thos. Holcroft, bean on 

ROC Cay sekstcseh acer sxesene eer oe . (200 0 0) 

One ‘night sinha, eiaains and 
Euridice,’ for Mrs. Billington’s Benefit. 
Eg. 2292, £.93, 1792. Thurs., 1 Mar., 

‘Road to Ruin & Marian .. 22 18 6 
Ee. 2292, £.93, 1792, Sat., 3 Mar., ’ Road 

to Ruin & Rosina ... .. 300 16 6 
Hig. 2292, £.95, 1792, Mon., 5 Mar., Road 

to Ruin & Div ersten (Author's 

3rd Nt. Aue ‘he e .. 284 1 «0 

One night satiate. * Ciatinws and 
Euridice.’ 

ig. 2292, £.96, 1792, Thurs., 8 Mar., 

Road to Ruin & Marian ... ... ... ... 314 7 0 
Eg. 2292, £.96, 1792, Sat., 10 Mar., Road 

to Ruin & The Romp ; 292 18 0 
Eg. 2292, 1792, £.98, Mon., 12 Mar. nA , Road 

to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina ... 317 7 6 
Eg. 2292, f.98, 1792, Tues., 13 Mar., 

‘Road to Ruin & Orpheus & Euridice 290 «9 6 
Eg. 2292, £.99, 1792, Thurs., 15 Mar., 

Road to Ruin & Rosina. Present, 

Their Majesties 443 6 


Eg. 2292, £.99, 1792, Sat., 17 Mar., Road 
, to pny & Poor Soldier ... .. . 284 7 
f.100, 1792, Thurs., 15 Mar., 
"Said. Rr. Holcroft, 3 Nights’ Balle. (301 
Eg. 2292, f.101, 792. Mon., 19 Mar., 
Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 295 


g. 2292, £.101, 1792, Tues., 20 Mar., 

Road to Ruin & Marian ... ... ... 2 26 
Eg. 2292, f£.102, 1792, Thurs., 22 Mar., 

Road to Ruin & Maid of Oak . . 270 9 6 
Eg. 2292, f. 102, 1792, Sat., 24 Mar., 

Road to Ruin & Rosina ... ... . 271 7 0 
One night intervening, ‘ Medea,’ for Miss 
Pope’s Benefit. 
Eg. 2292, f.104, 1792, Tues., 27 Mar., 

Road to Ruin & Marian (Author's 

4th Nt. ... 258 4 6 
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| Eg. 2292, £.105, 1792, re 20 Mar., 
Road to Ruin & Rosina ... ... . 325 13 6 
One night intervening, ‘ Feshionalihe 
Levities,’ for Mr, Lewis’s Benefit. 
Eg. 2292, f.107, 1792, Mon., 9 Apr., Road 


to Ruin & Malvina ... 248 15 6 
Paid Mr. Holcroft, 4 Nts. Ball. (157 7 6) 
One night intervening, ‘Such Things 
| Are,’ for Mr. Quick’s Benefit. 
Eg. 2292, £.108, 1792, Wed., i1 Apr., 
Road to Ruin & Robin Hood ... ... 203 16 0 
One night intervening, ‘ Alexander,’ for 
Mr. Holman’s Benefit. 
Hg. 2292, £.109, 1792, Fri., 13 Apr., 
Road to Ruin & Rosina ... ... ... ... 22818 6 
One night intervening, ‘A Day in Tur- 


key,’ for Mrs. Esten’s Benefit. 
Eg. 2292, f.111, 1792, Mon., 16 Apr., 
Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 291 1 0 
Eg. 2292, f.111, 1792, Tues., 17 a 
Road to Ruin & Zelma ... ... ... ... 24219 6 
One night intervening, ‘ Child of Nature,’ 
Mrs. Mattock’s Benefit. 


Eg. 2292, f.112, 1792, Thurs., 19 Feb., 
Road to Ruin & Zelma ... .. ; 0 6 

Eg. 2292, £.113, 1792, Fri., 20 Apr., 
ad to Ruin and Farmer ... . 4 0 


One night intervening, ‘ ews in a Vil- 
iage,’ for Mr. Johnston’s Benefit. 


Eg. 2292, £.115, 1792, Mon., 23 Apr., 


“Road to Ruin and Oscar and Malvina 220 0 6 


Eg. 2292, £.115, 1792, Tues., 24 Apr., 

Road to Ruin & Marian ... ... ... ... 169 13 0 

One night intervening, ‘Inkle and 
Yarico,’ for Mrs. Martyr’s Benefit. 

(Nore: Intervening nights not hereafter 
€ bsg 

g. 2292, £.116, 1792, Thurs., 26 Apr., 

"thoes to Ruin & Zelma ... .. . 177 13 6 
i. 2292, £.119, 1792, Mon., 30 Apr.. 

Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 207 17 0 


Eg. 2292, f.120, 
Road to Ruin 
Eg. 2292, f.128, 


1792, Thurs., 3 May, 
& Oscar and Malvina 
8, 1792, Mon., 14 May, 
Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 
Eg. 2292, f.132, 1792, Mon., 21 May, 
Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 190 18 
Eg. 2292, £.138,, 1792, Thurs., 31 May, 
Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 235 11 
This play was used to open the Covent 
Garden season on 17 Sept., 1792 (Oulton, ii, 
122); but there is a gap here in my records. 
1 begin again about the start of the year 
1795. 


223 14 


239 8 


Eg. 2293, f. 67, 1795, Thurs., 8 Jan., 

Road to Ruin and Hercules ba 
COETMIOIG, ok6: ass, sats nas exc ae, es 221 11 6 
Eg. 2293, £.97, 1795, Thurs., 5 Mar 


Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 185 19 6 
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Eg. 2294, f.16, 1795, Thurs., 8 Oct., 
Road to Ruin & Hartford Bridge se 
* 2294, £f.182, 1796, Fri., 20 May, 
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| 5, 1850, in Burton’s Theatre (idid., ii, 582) ; 
1859, at Wallack’s (ibid., li 


695). In London it appeared at the Vaude- 


Road to Ruin & Positive Man ... ... 131 13 seas a =e 

Eg, 2 2995, £.19, 1796, Fri. 14 Oct., | ville in 1875 (he Atheneum, xlvii, 605), 

oad to Ruin & Wicklow, ete. . 204 6 0 | and at The Coronet Theatre, Mar. 8, 1915. 
Eg. 2295, £.143, 1797, Mon. 5 June, | These are but scattered instances. There 

Road, to Ruin, +g aml &e. (Mr. 4) are innumerable others which may be dis- 

and Mrs. Tollets Nt - 121 1 6) covered in the files of old newspapers, pro- 

Eg. 2296, f.111, 1798, Thurs., 19 Apr.. ot : ate A 
Road to Ruin & Oscar and Malvina 136 14 0 | —, and in play bills. vg - play that 

Eg. 2297, f.11, 1798, Wed., 3 Oct., is to-day so nearly completely forgotten, its 
Road to Ruin & Spoil’d Child . 238 4 0} sustained run and its continued success are 

~ 5 al _ Bae bab a: a Oct., Road ‘ini positively amazing. 

o Ruin poil’¢ i d | 
Eg. 2297, f.120, 1799,Tues., 7 May. Tur Fouutes or a Day. 

a to Ruin & Tribulation, Poor 185 12 g| (“One of our most popular entertain- 
Eg. 2298, £59, 1800, Fri. 3 Jan, Road —=S|~=Ss ments ’—Hlazlitt, ‘ Coll. Wks.’ ii. 113). 

to Ruin & The Volcano, ... ... 169 2 6) The ledger account books for the Covent 

— 2298, f.140, 1800, Wed., 11 June, 
ead: ts ate & Turnpike Pathe. | Garden Theatre covering the winter a 
(Tickets Taken) . . a... 4612 6 | 1784-1785 are, unfortunately, missing. Bu 

Eg. 2299, f.17, 1800, Wed.. 15 Oct.. ‘in spite of the apparent lacunae, the data 
Road to Ruin & Robin Hood . 277 7 6) available are sufficiently striking to be 

se - pe — Pag yd one, ' worthy of recording, for this adaptation 

(Tickets Taken) aye See ee 36 2 o | from Beaumarchais’ ‘La Folle Journée 
Eg, 2300, .23, 1801, Sat., 24 Oct., Road ~ "| was as successful as the same theme has 

to Ruin & The Escapes ... . . 19419 0 been from that day to this in the spoken 

7, “yl ee re ig es & Ji une, drama and on the operatic stage. 

Ghost (Tickets Taken) ringing 883 7505 626) Eg. 2286, £.18, 1785, Wed., 26 Oct., - 

Eg. 2301, f.141, 1803, Wed., 9 June, Follies of a Day & Appearance ... 172 3 0 
Road to Ruin & The Poor _— ig. 2286, £.55, 1785, Wed., 28 Dec., ” 
(Tickets Taken) . 5512 6 .. Follies - a ig ayy i ae 248 15 0 

ce Eg. 2286, £.63, 1786, Wed., an., 

Even this series of entries, conclusive as ie “ a Nae Py _— Me eee 219 18 0 
it is as to the success of ‘The Road to Eg, 2286, f. 75, 1 ee < oee 
Ruin,’ is merely a part of the evidence that | nr lies. of, Day & Virgin aero lat: 
could be accumulated as to its presentations. Follies of a Day & The April Fool 180 6 0 
“There is scarcely a theatre in the king- Tickets to ots 85 9 0 
dom,” said Hazlitt in 1816 (‘ Coll. Wks.’ | Eg, 2286, £.121, 1786, Wed, 10 May, ~~ 
ii, 122), ‘‘in which it has not been acted "Tickets ‘il Day & Contrivances ... 187 1 0 
numberless times.” Tate Wilkinson speaks pg, 9988, £27, i787, ‘Thurs, 8 Nov. 
of its being produced at Hull during Dec. | Follies of a Day & The Farmer ... 11113 0 
ember, 1792, and January, 1793, where it %, ay pcg tiene Sat. i Nov., 200 16 ¢ 

I iw Holiles OF a ay an aiterpiece ... 2U: 
ager wo ee ae = andering oo 1V> | Eg. 2990, £.38, 1789, Tues., 24 Nov., 

), and notes the success of a Mr. South- ““fojjies of a Day & an afterpiece ... 189 14 0 


gate in the provinces in the part of Gold- 
finch in which Lewis captured London (ibid., 


Eg. 2290, £.40, 1789, Sat., 28 Nov., 
Follies of a Day & Robin Hood & 


ii vas plaved i ; Thomas and Sally asineeg, 66, OOO Aa AG 
li, 255). It was played in the public rooms Eg. 2990, 72. 1789. aga a ool 

at Kirkcaldy, 27 July, 1837, and in the Follies of a Day & two others 138 1 0 
Aberdeen Theatre Royal, Feb. 10, 1834) pe 9990, £.?, 1789, Thurs., 17 Dec. 
(Playbills, Mitchell Library, Glasgow, _ Follies of a Day & Love ina Village 165 4 0 
G. 180562). It was played in New York, Eg. 2290, f£.101, 1790, Thurs., 25 Mar., 

Feb. 4, 1793, at the John Street Theatre | a aee “ agg Fon wee vd emia 226 18 6 
(Ireland, Record of the New York Stage, |“Foilies of a Day & Farmer & Two 

i, 98); on Mar. 19, 1798, at the New Park, Misers ... encoun saee, ake aee, lax A 
Theatre (ibid., i, 177); on Nov. 7, 1822, ™~ — £125, er wath 14. er. science 
with Charles Mathews a ldfinch ; ollies of a Day e Crusade ... 15 

Oct." 23,1625," at. the opening of the P42, fie, Wy, Thurs. S Func, 
Bowery Theatre; on June 20, 1836, in a Kg. 2292, £.19, 1790, Fri., 29 Oct. 

benefit performance (ibid., i i. 142); on Dec. Follies of a Day & The Crusade ... 189 15 0 
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Eg. 2291, £.88, 1791, Mon., 20 Feb., 
Follies of a Day & The Woodman 281 
Eig. 2291, £.93, 1791, Thurs., 10 Mar., 
Follies of a Day & The Woodman ... 
Ey. 2291, £.123, 1791, Tues., 17 May, 
Follies of a Day & Inkle and Yarico 118 
Ee. 2292, £.5, 1791, Tues., 20 Sept., 
lollies of a Day & Beggars Opera 116 
Ev. 2292, 2f.30, 1791, Wed., 9 Nov., 
Follies of a Day & Inkle and Yarico 248 
Eg. 2292, £.33, 1791, Tues., 13 Nov., 
Follies of a Day & Love in a Village 235 


202 


Eg. 2292, f.80, 1792, Sat., 4 Feb., 
Follies of a Day & Magician soe: Sov Oe 

Eg. 2293, f.16, 1794, Fri.. 3 Oct.., 
Follies of a Day & Castle of 
ARUN URES ccs, “Sec end dow iis dees aos aga oes 

Tg. 22938, f.142, 1795, Sat., 6 June, 


Follies of a Day & Irish Widow & 
Poor Soldier (Mrs. Clendening’s Nt. 92 


Ee. 2294, £.48, 1795, Fri. 4 Dee., 
Follies a a Day & Beggars Opera ... 134 
Eg. 2294, f.111, 1796, Tues., 12 Apr., 
Follies of a Day & Travellers in 
Switzerland & Arrived at Ports- 
1s Oe Np ee ee nn BRT Sane | 
Ex. 2294, £.115, 1796. Tues., 19 Apr., 
Follies of a Day & New Way to Pay 
Old Debts ... ... , . 106 
Eg. 2295, £.22, 1796, “Mon.., 7 Oct.. 
Follies of a Day & The WwW LP ce 187 
Eg. 2295, £.43, 1796, Wed., 23 Nov., 
Follies of a Day & Abroad and At 
EP ORIG? ese) cei wax Cher! acne oom ere ace aket ae OO 
Eg. 2295, £.50, 1796. Mon., 5 Dee.., 
Follies of a Day & Abroad and At 
13 Glee RR PR urea Reem ein! i 7: 
Eg. 2296, f.128, 1798, Wed... 16 May, 
Deserted Daughter, Britons Ronsed, 
& Bollies: Of a. Diy isc. cee cee cen cee. sce BF 
Eg. 2297, f.12, 1798, Mon.. 1 Oct., 
Follies of a Day & The Orphan ... 238 
Eg. 2297, £.34, 1798, Fri., 16 Nov., 
Follies of a Day & Ramah Droog 249 
Eg. 2297, f.113, 1799, Tues., 23 Apr., 
Follies of a Day & Iron Chest & 
Highland Lovers. (Mr. John- 
BGG) NGS cate cde | coal nen, sec eke endivane 174 
Eg. 2298, £.125, 1800, Thurs., 15 May. 


Birth Day & Follies of a Day & St. 


RANEGS UW ce slies) Sen ecel wea wus. cop seni 0k 
Ey. 2299, £.49, 1800, Wed., 10 Dec., 
Duenna & Follies of a Day ... ... ... 126 
Eg, 2299, f.129, 1801, 'Tues., 19 May, 
Earl of Essex & Follies of a Day & 
Soldiers Festival. (Mrs. Litch- 
field’s Nt. Sy viedd eve ewe., cae NOD 
Ez. 2300, £.54, 1801, “Wed., 16 a. 
Chains of the Heart & Follies of : 
Day ... ss ' 993 
Ev. 2300, "£92, "1802, “Mon. Se as . Feb.. 
Beggars Opera & Follies of a Day, 
(Mrs. Billington’s Nt. ... ... . 355 
Eg. 2300, f.151, 1802, Wed., 23 Tne, 
Speed the Plough & Follies of a Day 
& The Waterman ... . 60 
Rg. 2301, £.113, 1803, Mon., 18 Apr., 


‘Abroad and At Home & : Follies o1 
a Day icc ac. ui tase Geb seanecd eee 


9 


10 


14 


19 


to 


11 
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To this list we may add a setpiianie at 


9 either Hull or York (it is difficult to tell 





from his text which), mentioned by Tate 


Wilkinson as having been put on early 
during the London run _ (‘ Wandering 
Patentee,’ i, 236), and the acting of Miss 


Farren in the part of Susan at York follow- 
ing race week in August, 1789 (ibid., iii, 
87). Other instances of presentations may 
appear in the as yet unclassified and still 
buried references to the productions of pro- 
vincial strolling players. The tendency for 
a successful play to dwindle to an after- 
piece, especially if it be light in tone, is 
again instanced in the above record. Indeed, 
in a completely new form ‘ The Follies of a 
Day,’ reduced and revived, appeared at 
Covent Garden, Oct. 23, 1811. The prompt- 
book of this form of the play is now in the 
Columbia University Dramatic Museum, 
and corresponds very closely to the printed 
versions issued in 1811, as distinct ‘from 
those bearing the 1785 imprint. 


ELBRIDGE CoLBy. 
War Department, Washington, D.C. 





| <A RareBuRN Portrait or THE STH DUKE 
or Gorpon.—in Mr. Caw’s list of portraits 
by Raeburn at the end of Sir Walter Arm- 
strong’s monograph on the artist, mention 
is made (i. 105) of a portrait of ‘‘ the Mar- 
quis of Huntly in Highland garb and the 
family tartan,’’ exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1820, and also at the Raeburn 
exhibition in Edinburgh in 1824. Mr. Caw 
does not seem to know the whereabouts of 
this picture. It is clearly the full length 
portrait, now in Gordon Castle, the only 
reproduction of which appears (in colour) 
as the frontispiece to my book ‘ Gordons 
under Arms’ (1912). 

The picture is particularly interesting as 
being, so far as I know, the first illustration 
of Gordon tartan-—a ‘‘sett,’’ which was 
invented by William Forsyth, manufacturer 
in Huntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1793, in spite 
of the fact that Stuart in his ‘ Vestiarium 
Scoticum’ (1842) assigns the design to an 
‘‘old manuscript ’’ of 1591, which he says 
was formerly in Douay. I may add that 


Stuart’s illustration is the only one I know 
showing three yellow stripes. All the others 
have only one yellow stripe, as the Gordon 





Highlanders still wear. 


J. M. Buttoca. 
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SuHaksPERE: Nor a NAME FOR A GENTLE- 
MAN.—On 23 June, i487, Merton College 
decided that Shakspere was a vile nomen, 
and Hugo Shakspere, who had been elected 
Feilow on 9 April, was in future known as 
Hugo Saunder. He seems, however, to have 
returned to his vile nomen; tor in the 
Bishop of London’s Register he is called 
Saunder alias Shakespere alias Brakespere. 
In November, 1501, being then D.D., he was 
promoted Vicar of Meopham, Kent. In 
December, 1508, writing from Lambeth, he 
mentions he had been persecuted for the 
Gospel. He became a canon of St. Paul’s, 
November, 1517, and died before Nov. 3, 
1537. He was Rector of St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, from March, 1513, and also Rector 
of Gestingthorpe, Essex. His will is at 
Somerset House. His rapid promotion was 
owing to the influence of Bishop FitzJames 
of London, sometime Warden of Merton, 
whose executor he was. In an inventory of 
the College plate taken in 1525, there is 
specific mention of ‘‘ a standyng silver pece 
double gylt with a cover havyng an image of 
Our Lady” with ‘“ her sonne in her armes, 
of the gift of Doctor Sawnders.’’ (See 
‘Regist. Annal. Coll. Merton.’ 1923, pp. 
xXxxiv, xliii-iv, 573; and Hon. G. C. Brod- 
rick’s ‘ Memorials of Merton Coll.’ pp. 
242-3). 


A. R. Bay ey. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The excavations conducted by the British 
Museum and the University Museum of 
Philadelphia at Ur of the Chaldees enlarge 
the history of the world. In The Times 
account of the discoveries at Tel-el-Obeid we 
are told that this mound has yielded the 
oldest dated document yet known, a contem- 
porary record which proves the real existence 
of Kings of the First Dynasty of Ur, whose 
names had come down to us, but had been 
regarded as mythical. 

The remains of the temple at Tel-el-Obeid 
show that the people (in part as least Sum- 
erian) were still, indeed, using stone imple- 
ments, but had acquired great skill both 
in casting and hammering copper. Copper 
reliefs of cattle formed a frieze in the 


facade, and display great artistic excellence ; 
copper statues of bulls; copper-plate facing | 
to parts of the walls; copper nails, and cop- 


-end. The National Trust 


per casing to columns and roof-beams, were 
combined with inlays of bright colours on 
other columns, with white figures silhouetted 
against black, and with the use of a curious 
ornament of flowers made of clay inlaid in 
red, black and white. 

It is satisfactory to know that the labours 
and the generosity of the late Mr. Edward 
North Buxton in the matter of the preserva- 
tion of Hatfield Forest have reached their 
now holds it. 
Hatfield Forest is a tract of about 215 acres 
between Bishop’s Stortford and Harlow in 
Essex: undulating land—a deer park since 
Tudor times—with some good timber, which 
includes some fine hornbeams. An _addi- 
tional charm is a stretch of water, sufficient 
for boating and fishing. 

We are soon to have an elaborate mono- 
graph on an ancient silver chalice, now in 
New York, which was discovered in 1910 by 


some Arabs digging in a weil in Antioch. ° 


Experts are agreed about its antiquity, 
assigning it to the latter part of the first 
century. li is supposed to have been part 
of a church treasure concealed, perhaps, 
during the reign of Julian the Apostate, 
brought to light again aiter the accession 
of Jovian, and two centuries later (murxe or 
less), in the time either of Chosroes 1 or 
Chosroes Il, buried yet again. The feature 
which determines its date is the low slender 
footstand of a form and proportions not 
uncommon in the first two centuries of the 
Roman Empire, but not found after the first 
century of the Christian era. 

The chalice consists of an inner and aa 
outer cup, the latter of which is elaborately 
carved with symbols and emblems the inter- 
pretation of which has beens matter of long 
and close study. Dr. G. A. Eisen of Cali- 
fornia University, the author of the mono- 
graph, claims that the representations on it 
of the apostles have the value of portraits, 
and believes that it throws light on well- 
known matters of dispute in the New Testa- 
ment. With whatever reserve these san- 
guine statements may be received, there can 


be no reserve about acknowledging the 
extreme interest of the Antioch Chalice 
itself. 


Mr. Bell on Yorkshire Boy has beaten his 
own record. He rode back from Londen to 
York in 81 hours, and received an enthusi- 
astic welcome on his arrival. 
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Queries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Tue ‘‘ Winp”’ or Sussex.—In the Dic- 
tionary of the Sussex Dialect by the Rev. 
W. D. Parish, published in 1875, the follow- 
ing entry occurs under the word Wild :— 

The Weald of Sussex is always spoken of as 
The Wild by the people who live in the Downs, 
who by the same rule call the inhabitants of 
the Wealden district ‘ the wild people.’ 

Can any one familiar with the district 
say whether this form is still to be heard, 
and if so, whether it is uniformly pro- 
nounced in the same way as the adjective 
wild? Any information from Kent as to 
the local pronunciation as weald would also 
be welcome. 

W. A. Crarete. 


LiprorpD Law. —- Among some family; 
papers I find the following quotation from 
“an old ballad of the time of the Great 
Rebellion ”’ : 

I oft have heard of Lidford law, 

How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after. 

One lies there for a seam of salt, 

Another for a peck of malt, 
Two sureties for a noble. 

If this be true or else false news, 

You may go ask of Master Crews, 
John Vaughan or John Doble. 

Can any reader refer me to the ballad or 
explain the last two lines ? 

S. F. 


Napoteon III: Surrenper at Sepan.— 
Maurice, in his book on the Franco-Prus- 
sian War (1900), gives a facsimile of Napo- 
leon’s letter of surrender on Sept. 2, 1870, 
which reads ‘‘ n’ayant pas pu mourir au 
milieu de mes troupes.” 

In the ‘Histoire du Second Empire’ 
(1905) the historian, quoting from a fac- 
simile, gives the reading as ‘“‘n’ayant pu 
mourir & la téte de mes troupes.” 

Have the Germans insulted the intelli- 
gence of the world’s historians by giving iwo 
versions of an historical document ? 


T. H.C. 


‘Tue AusTRALIAN Bases In THE Woop.’— | 
Can any reader tell me who wrote ‘The | 
Australian Babes in the Wood; a true story 
told in rhyme for the young’: by the! 





/author of ‘Little Jessie,’ etc.: illustrated 
by Hugh Cameron, J. M’Whirter, G. Hay, 


J. Lawson, etc., and engraved by R. Pater- 
son (Griffith and Farran, pp 47, sm. 8vo., 
Lond., 1866) ? 

The book referred to as ‘ Little Jessie ’ is, 
I think, ‘ Little Jessie; or, the death-bed of 
a young believer,’ published anonymously in 
Edinburgh in 1856. 

The book belongs to that type of deeply 
moral and religious work that so delighted 
our forefathers of the nineteenth century, 
for which reason | am inclined to think that 
it was possibly written by Sarah Maria 
ry. She was actively engaged in publish- 
ing religious works for children about the 
1850’s (cf. Allibone’s Dictionary, Supple- 
ment, vol. i. p. 636), most of them being 
anonymous. One of these anonymous works 
was ‘ Little Jessie’s Work,’ Lond., 1857. 

Perhaps some reader could give informa- 
tion about ‘The Australian Babes in the 


- Wood,’ or else about Miss Fry. 


A. D. 


Tuomas Dopps: ‘ CoNNoisszuR’s REPER- 
tory.’—Do any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ know 
the present whereabouts of the MS. of the 
above? There are a few volumes of the 
published part (A-Bar) in some of the 
Libraries, but the MS. of the whole work 
containing the fruits of fifty years’ research 
on Engravers and their works is what I am 
desirous of learning. It was very volum- 
inous, as it occupied 50 portfolios 4to. At 
the author's death it passed into the posses- 
sion of the late Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., and 
was sold by auction in 1887, but the 
purchasers do not remember to whom it 
eventually passed. 


OSBORN. 


G. W. Ycuncer. 


Heratpic: Courep Bars.—Coming across 
a peculiar coat-of-arms the other day,— 
namely, a fess couped at each end—I sent 
it to a friend for opinion, and was sur- 
prised to receive back a reply to the effect 
that there were several known bearers of 
similar arms, and others who had two or 
more couped bars. 

I cannot find any work of reference which 
gives information about this, and should 
be glad to know if others find the same diffi- 


| culty when searching for coats-of-arms. I 


have access to Burke, Fox Davies, Riestap, 


Papworth, Carter, Woodward, Newton, 
' Clarke, Boutell and a few others. 
BEGINNER. 
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GerneMur.—In a Bailiffs’ Account dated | 
1272 there is an account of sale of under- | 
wood (scara) between the following dates: | 
(1) To the feast of S. John the Baptist; | 
(2) To the feast of 8. Peter’s Chains; (3) | 
“De Scara Gernemut; (4) To Mid Lent; | 
(5) To Kaster. 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ Gernemut ”’? 
The document (of course in Latin) relates to 
Rye in Sussex . 

Lropotp A, VIDLER. 


Tue Tatt Essex Woman.—In a collection | 
in the British Museum of advertisements of | 
curiosities, a handbill, undated, runs as | 
follows :— 


There is come to this place and is to be 
seen at the Rummer in Three King Court, | 
Fleet Street, the wonderful tall Essex Woman 
that hath the honour to shew herself before | 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family | 
last Bartholomew Fair, with great applause. 
She is near seven foot high and proportionable 
to her height, tho not nineteen years of age. | 

To be seen any hour from eleven in the 
morning ’till eight at night. 

Any tamily may see ther at their own houses 
by giving timely notice. 

Note: Her stay here will be short. 

This lady is probably the Mrs. Gordon, | 
whose death was recorded in The Craftsman | 
of March 19, 1737. There is no copy in the 
British Museum, but a cutting is preserved 
(1. 8) in Lysons’s ‘ Collectanea’ : 

On Sunday morning after two days’ illness 
at her lodgings in Fleet Street, Mrs. Gordon, 
the tall Essex woman, who has been lately 


shown to the Royal Family, and to most of 
the nobility of England. 


She was sufficiently important to have. 


her death—as occurring on March 12, 1737 
—noted in Tie Gentleman’s Magazine (vii. 
189), and in Tie Political State of Great 
Britain (liii. 321). The fact that she is 
called ‘‘ Mrs.’? may not indicate that she 
was married, for I notice that other 
giantesses and abnormalities were called 
“Mrs.,’”’? even as young girls of sixteen. 
She possibly died when she was being shewn 
at the Rummer as advertised above, at the 
age of nineteen. Can any Essex antiquary 
tell me who she was? 

Gordon of course, is not a 
indigenous to that country. 

J. M. Buttocu. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Poems sy H. F. Cary 


surname 


(See 11 S. viii. 


309).—I have learned recently that the MS. 
volume of poems enquired about at 


this 


, erset ’ ? 


reference is unknown to Miss K. Cary, great- 
granddaughter of the translator of ‘ The 
Divine Comedy,’ who is not aware of its 
present whereabouts, nor even of its exis- 
tence. Cary’s son promised its publication 
in 1847, but since then it has mysteriously 
disappeared. Is it possible that it can be 
traced by ‘ N. & Q.’—the discoverer of many 
vanished literary treasures ? 
J. B. McGovern. 


ANGER OF ANGERSLEIGH, near Taunton, 
Somerset. Can any reader give me any 
particulars of this family beyond the few 
words respecting them in Collinson’s ‘ Som- 
They held the manor and advowson 
all through the fourteenth 
century, probably much earlier. After 1427 
tha property passed by succession or pur- 
chase to a family named Cheddar, who did 
not keep it long. 

Is there any record of the arms of this 
branch of Anger? Burke’s ‘ Armory’ does 
not mention them, but a family of similar 
name bore, Ermine a griffin azure, and some- 
times, Ermine on a chief azure, 3 lioncels 
gold. 


of Angersleigh 


C. J. B. A. 


Writi1aM, Earn or Satispury.—In | the 
pedigree of my paternal grandmother I have 
come across mention of one William Mon- 
tague, Marl of Salisbury, temp. xiv century, 
He would appear to be contemporary with 
William, Earl of Salisbury, who married the 
Fair Maid of Kent, afterwards wife of the 
Black Prince, and grandson to Edmund 
Crouchback. 

I should be glad of information on this 
subject, and also the male descent of Geoffrey 
Plantaganet, Count of Anjou, who married 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 

D. or G. 


GIBRALTAR Marriaces.— Where could any 
record be found of a marriage taking place 
at Gibraltar between 1770 and 1783? Also 
of any deaths there during the same period. 

Lorton WILSsoN. 

Norwood, Barrow. 


Sones wantep.—Can anyone supply _ the 
words of a music-hall song entitled ‘ The 
Song of the Albert Hall,’ in vogue about 
the year 1884? It brings in the names of 
popular songs of the day, e.g., ‘ Ain’t you 
glad you didn’t take it on’; ‘ They’re all 
very fine and large’; ‘Woman, _ lovely 
woman’; and ‘I did it very well.’ 
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‘The Hen Convention.’ What are the | 
words of this song, and what gave rise to_ 
its title? When did it first appear? 

J. HL. 


Memoriat Tastets To Living PEersons.— 
On a house in Trinity Road, Wandsworth 
Common, is an oval tablet of grey granite, | 
with the following inscription :— 

The Right Honourable | David Lloyd 
George, O.M. | Prime Minister | Lived 
In This House | 1900 To 1904. 

A space is apparently left below the words 
“Prime Minister,’’ for the inclusion of a 
date or dates, probably in case Mr. Lloyd 
George should have other terms of office in 
the tuture. 

Are there any other instances of similar 
tablets to persons still alive? 

K. EK. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


ADAMS OF SAMBROOKE, SHROPSHIRE. — 
What is known of the pedigree and arms of 
this family? Sambrooke Adams, Esq., of 
Sambrooke (son of Obadiah Adams, Esq., 
of same) married Janetta, sister of Admiral 
George, Lord Anson; and his fourth son 
George Adams, of Orgrave, Staffordshire, 
M.P., assumed in 1773 the name and arms 
of Anson, and was father of Thomas, 
created Viscount Anson, whence the Earls 
of Lichfield. 

R. Brxcuam ApaMs. 


Kinestey’s ‘HerREwaRD THE Wake.’— 
Kingsley used a history of Hereward said 
to have been written by his Mass Priest, 
and preserved at Peterborough Cathedral. 
Is it printed, and how can I get a copy? 

H. Wake. 

Beetham House, Milnthorpe, 

Westmorland. 


SeaL oF THE Ducny or LANcASTER OFFICE, 
temp. Witt1am IV.—I should be grateful for 
a description of the seal of the Duchy of 


Lancaster office in the reign of William 
IV, and the heraldry displayed thereon. 
On the front the King is seated on his 


throne with heraldic emblems on each side, 
and at the back are a shield of arms with 
mantlings ; Crest on cap of maintenance and 
Helmet and other heraldic emblems. 
Would it be possible to obtain an impres- 
sion of the seal ? 
LEonarRD C. Price. 

Councrr.—Can any reader suggest the 
derivation of the surname Councer, supposed 
to be a corruption of De Courcy. The 
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Councer family held estates at Bloxham, 
and mural tablets of its members are still to 


| be seen in Bloxham Church, on the restora- 
' tion of which many more, it is said, were 
| placed beneath the flooring. 


J. F. 


Bernarp Hopeson, Principal of Hertford 
College, Oxford, is described in Foster’s 
‘ Alum, Oxon.’ as the son of ‘“‘ Mark Hodg- 
son of St. Martin’s, Westminster, pleb.’’ 
Is anything further known about his parent- 
age? When in 1745 was he born? The 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ gives no information on 
these points. 

G. F. R. B. 

Statitoner.—Why is a salesman of paper 
and books so called? 

KE. E. C. 

[From ad. L. stationarius, a tradesman, espec- 
ially a bookseller, who has a station or shop, 
as distinguished from an itinerant trader. 
Booksellers were usually itinerant, except in 
universities, where the stationarius held his 
shop by license and under the control of the 
University. See ‘N. E. D.’ s. v. Stationer.] 





Burnt Cream And ‘“ Drest Buter.’’—In 
the ‘ Household Book of Lady Grisel 
Baillie,’ issued by the Scottish History 


Society, there is a menu of a dinner at 
Naples in 1732, which has, as two of the 
dishes, ‘‘ burnt cream’’ and ‘‘ drest buter 
upon crots.”’ 

References to recipes for making, at this 
period, burnt cream and dressed butter will 
oblige. 

R. Hepcer Watrace. 


** BraGG AND SLAPPERWHACK.’’—Who were 
these people? They published a book in 
1817 under the title of ‘A Voyage to the 
North Pole,’ by Benjamin Bragg and Cap- 
tain Slapperwhack. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


© SruartrANA. —In 1857, W. Stuart printed for 
private circulation, ‘ Stuartiana; or, Bubbles 
blown by and to some of the Family of Stuart.’ 

I have been unable to find a copy of this 
book in either the Bodleian or the British 
Museum, and TI should be most grateful if 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.,’ who has a copy, would 
lend it to me for a week or so. 

. F. PoweEt. 
The Library, The Taylor Institution, 
Oxford. 


AvrHors Wantep: 1. Who is the author of 
the following lines, and where do they occur? 
Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence 
is kind, 
And bear ye a’ life’s burdens wi’ a calm and 
tranquil mind; 
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Tho’ hemm’d and press’d on every side, hae 
faith and ye’ll win through, 
For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap 


o’ dew. 
M. E. B. 
2. Who knows if Death thy summons will 
delay, 


And add to-morrow to the passing day. 
3. Old Dorcas from the brake repairs, 
And seeks the homely shed, 
Her tott’ring frame a faggot bears 
To warm her cake and bed. 
By 20% 


4, ©The Wild Flowers of Switzerland,’ pub- 
lished in 1883 by “HH. C. W.”’ Who was this? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Leplies. 


HENRI DE TOURVILLE. 
(13 S. i. 430). 


The article in The Detective Magazine of 
Oct. 26, 1923, is interesting as a magazine 
story, but it is not precise history. For 
example the man’s real name, or that which 
he bore before and for some time after his 
first marriage, was Perreau, not Pineau; 
the maiden name of his first wife was Brig- 
ham, not Ramsden; and the death of Mrs. 
Brigham took place at Lymm not Scar- 
borough. 

I remember Perreau when he was staying 
at the Prince of Wales Hotel, Scarborough, 
probably in the summer of 1867. The said 
hotel, though good, was not ‘‘the most 
expensive hotel.’ I suppose that one paid 
about 12s, 6d. a day. At that time those 
staying in the hotel dined at one large table. 
As Perreau sat for some time opposite to me, 
and I never then heard of his having ‘“‘ a 
suite of rooms,’’ I feel sure that he was 
just one of the ordinary crowd. He spoke 
English easily, though with a foreign 
accent. To my mind he was unpleasant in 
appearance, vulgar, and pushing. 

He was then Perreau, not the Count de 
Tourville, or even de Tourville. 

Where he made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Brigham and her daughter I do not know. 
One account says that they met at an 
hotel in London, The Langham. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Brigham was the widow of a 
medical man, Dr. Brigham of Foxley Hall, 
Lymm, Cheshire, who had considerable per- 
sonal and real property. The daughter, 


Henrietta Felicia Helen Elizabeth, was of 
somewhat weak intellect, more a child than 
a woman in mind, 
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I have a good many extracts from news. 
papers of dates after the murder of the 
second wife, in some of which particulars 
are given of preceding events. The Perreau. 
Brigham marriage: appears to have taken 
place Dec. 26, 1867. In the following April 
Perreau and his wife were staying at her 
mother’s house, Foxley Hall, as above. On 
Saturday the llth Mrs. Brigham was 
killed by accident, according to Perreau. 4 
few hours after the event he and his wife, 
being Roman Catholics, removed themselves 
to the house of some Roman Catholic 
acquaintances a few miles (about two) from 
Foxley Hali. It is not improbable that 
Perreau had this refuge in view before the 
‘* accident,’’ seeing that his possibly unwil- 
ling host was the brother of the coroner of 
the district. It was suggested by some per- 
sons after the inquest that the coroner, not 
believing it possible in the circumstances 
that a murder had been committed, guided 
the jury to a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
death.”’ 

I take the following particulars from a 
letter signed ‘‘ One present, but not on the 
Jury,”? which appeared in The Warrington 
Guardian in September or early in October, 
1876. The writer is reminded of the first 
tragedy by the second, and gives his account 
of the inquest on Mrs. Brigham in 1868. 
(I may mention that Lymm is about five 
miles from Warrington). 

A portion of the deceased lady’s skull had 
been removed and was shown to the jury. The 
fatal bullet had entered the left temple, and 
the medical gentleman who made the post 
mortem examination found it embedded in the 
anterior lobe of the brain. . . . The evidence 
ot Mons. Perreau went to prove that he was 
standing in front of his mother-in-law, who 
was seated at the fire-place. Having fiuished 
her examimation of the revolver —a_six-bar- 
relled one—she handed it back to Perreau with 
the muzzle pointed towards her, and her fingers 
becoming entangled with the trigger, the pistol 
went off. It will be seen that upon this hypo 
thesis, the bullet should have entered the fore 
head, and travelled in the direction of the 
back of the head; but the contrary was estab- 
lished by a very simple experiment. A black 
lead pencil was handed to a police officer in 
attendance, one end of which he placed in the 
orifice caused by the bullet, and it conclusively 
pointed to the fact that the pistol had been 
fired from behind. 

This was probably true, but it could have 
been suggested that, being afraid of fire 
arms, the unfortunate woman averted her 
head. 
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wife to London. One child, a son, was born, 
1869. Werreau changed his name some time 
after the Lymm tragedy to de Tourville, or 
perhaps at first Perreau de Tourville. This 


tain firm of solicitors, appearing in The 
Standard about the end of September, 1876, 
in accordance with a very special request 
made by the wife, 

that the old family name of De Tourville 
should be adopted in addition to, or substi- 
tution for, that of Perreau. So urgent was 
the lady upon the point that the requirement 
was mentioned in various deeds, dated in 1870. 


the alleged old family name of de Tourville 


that this 
has been 
delicate 


to that of Perreau. The idea 
unhappy young woman, who 
described as ‘‘ a young lady 

health and not quite perfect 


of 


of name, would appear to be 
Perreau, or de Tourville, is alleged to have 
isolated her from her friends, 
allowing her to ‘see a priest when she was 
dying. She died 30 June, 1871, according 
to the letter just quoted. I remeMber being 
told by someone that he ‘ 
death.’’ 


I have a memory of hearing many years 
. 5. . 


from pressing his insurance claim. 

A yood many years after the Lymm 
tragedy a certain acquaintance of mine, 
dead long ago, told me that he had come 
across a charming French Count. He was 
mightily fond of titled persons. He was 


dinner from the Comte (? Count) de Tour- 
ville. In the corner of the notepaper was 
a splendid coat of arms in colours and gold 
surmounted by a coronet. After this I had 
to look at the menu of the dinner, all 
printed with the plats on the left, and the 
various suitable wines on the right. My 
impression is that the address of the letter 
was Hill Street, Berkeley Square. I was 
not much interested in all this, until some- 
how or other I learnt that the Comte de 
Tourville was Perreau . 

Not long after he had made the acquain- 
tance of the Count my titleloving acquain- 
tance entered him as a candidate for mem. 
bership of an old club to which he and I 
belonged, and of which I am still a member, 
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Soon after the inquest Verreau took his | 


was dove, according to a letter from a cer- | 


It is not clear from the context whether | 


intellect,’’ | 
would or could insist on this absurd change | 
impossible. | 


not even | 


neglected her to | 


ago that de Tourville’s house in which his | 
little son was, took fire and that he refrained | 


pleased to shew me a letter of invitation to | 
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The entry ran ‘* Henri (or Henry) Dieu- 
donne de 'Tourville, student of (1 think) 
the Inner Temple.’’ ‘The title of Count was 


omitted. I am, 1 think, right in saying 
that he was never called to the bar. <A 
little later No. 2 tragedy happened, upon 


which the existing committee ordered the 
leaf to be cut out of the book. tor myself 
I should have preferred to retain the leaf 
with a suitable record added to it. 

When de Tourville was entertaining his 
friends at sumptuous dinners he was the 
husband of a second wife, a widow of very 
considerable means, said in one account to 
be £70,000. Who this wife was before she 
married de Tourville | do not know. She 


, : : | was an Englishwoman. 
had appertained to the Brigham family or 


{n July, 1876 these de Tourvilles were in 
the Tyrol. In Galignani of Sept. 23 is a 


reproduction from the Journal. I give it 
as it appeared in The Warrington Guar- 
dian :— 


A tragical event occurred a few weeks ago 
at the Stifzer-Jock in the Tyrol. An English 
ady, named Mme. de Tourville, was found 
dead at the foot of a rock. Her husband, who 
accompanied her, stated that the unfortunate 
woman was attacked with vertigo, and, losing 
her balance, fell to the bottom of the precipice. 
But the rumour soon spread that her death 
was not the result of an accident, but of a 
criminal act, as M. de Tourville was said to 
have himself precipitated his wife from the 
top of the rock. 

This catastrophe took place on July 16, 
1876. There was an inquiry which ended 
in nothing against de Tourville. If my 
memory is correct, some Englishman, or 
Englishmen, happening to visit the neigh- 
bourhood of the tragedy, succeeded in get- 
ting the affair re-opened, upon which the 
antecedents of de Tourville were brought 
forward. In any case he was 

committed at the Bow Street Police Court, 
for trial in Austria, on the charge of_murder- 
ing his wife Madeline, by throwing her over 
the edge of a ravine in the Susivie Baas. The 
prisoner had been discharged at a previous 
examination in Austria, but fresh evidence 
coming to light, and the fact of his coming 
into about £37,000 by his wife’s death, resulted 
in the committal. (See Joseph Irving’s ‘ Sup- 
plement to the Annals of Our Time,’ under 
date 1876, Dec. 6.) 

He was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. One account says sentenced to death, 
but on appeal the sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life. He died, aged 53, 
in the gaol at Karlau, Styria, Jan. 25, 
1890. See Times, Jan. 28, and Standard, 
Aug. 28, 1890. 
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In his will, according to the last reference 


de Tourville of Gratz, in Styria, formerly 
of 16, Craven-hill, Hyde Park. It may be 
that in looking carelessly at the invitation 
mentioned above, I took Craven-hill to be 
Hill Street, but I do not think so. 
of course a great social ditference between 
Mayfair and Bayswater. 

[ know nothing about any other murder 
committed by Perreau, but considering the 
sang-froid which he was alleged to display 
after the Stelvio Pass murder, as well as 
his behaviour after the Lymm affair, I have 
always thought that he was probably not 
without a good deal of previous experience. 

i suppose that the total profit of the two 
murders was about £60,000 to £70,000. 

Rosert PIEeRPoInNt. 


De Basso, Irattan Poer (13 8. i, 411, 457, 
571, 514; cxlvi. 36). At the last reference 
Mr. ve TerNnant writes: ‘‘ Professor Bensly 
mentions an English translation by Leigh 
Hunt. He probably means the ‘ Reflections 
of a Dead Body’ (p. 189, etc), in Moxon’s 
edition (1849), but this is given as an orig- 
inal work, and is not placed among the 
‘Translations ’ in Leigh Hunt’s poems. It 
bears only a slight resemblance to Longfel- 
low’s acknowledged and faithful transla- 
tion.”’ 

When I mentioned (p. 514 in the last vol.) 
an English translation of Andrea de Basso’s 
canzone by Leigh Hunt, I meant Leigh 
Hunt’s English translation of this canzone, 
and nothing else. ‘‘ Longfellow’s acknow- 
ledged translation ’’ does not exist. Very 
few of the versions in ‘The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe’ are by Longfellow him- 
self. His preface should be consulted, as 
well as the table of contents. Leigh Hunt’s 
name is given as that of the translator of 
De Basso’s poem. But that Leigh Hunt was 
the author of this English version is per- 
fectly well known. In Mr. H. 8. Milford’s 
recent edition of Hunt’s Poetical Works it 
is printed, among the translations, on pp. 
442-443, and a note prefixed to it states 
that it was first published in The Indicator, 
Sept. 6, 1820, and reprinted (lines 1-28) in 
‘Lord Byron and his Contemporaries’ 


(1828), and (in full), in the 1832 (Moxon) 


and 1860 (Routledge) collections of Hunt’s | 


Poems. 


Owing toa similar error to that which I | 


have just pointed out, Longfellow has been | ‘‘ completed his tour on the staff on 
supposed by some to be the author of a trans- | 
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There is | 
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: lation of Uhland’s ‘Auf der Ueberfahrt,’ 
he is described as Henry Dieudonne Perreau | 


beginning ‘‘ Many a year is in its grave,” 
which is also included in ‘The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe.’ It was introduced in 
‘ Hyperion,’ where Longfellow distinctly dis. 
claimed the authorship. It is said to be by 
Sarah Austin, having appeared anony- 
mously. The late Sir Richard Jebb, when 
publishing his Latin elegiac version of this 
English rendering in ‘ Translations into 
Greek and Latin Verse,’ was under the im- 
pression that Longfellow was the author, 
He was afterwards sorry for the mistake, 

In connexion with Leigh Hunt’s transla- 
tion of De Basso’s poem, we may remember 
that, as he tells us in his Autobiography, he 
bought a copy of the ‘ Parnaso Italiano,’ 
when he was in prison. In vol. vi. (Naples, 
1784-1791, 56 volumes), pp. 231-235, is the 
poem of Andrea de Basso. This may have 
been the occasion of his making its acquaint. 
ance. KHlsewhere he speaks with enthusiasm 
of the ‘ Parnaso.’ 

I naturally asked for an exact reference 
in Tiraboschi because of the statement (p, 458 
in the last vol.) that Tiraboschi gave an 
account of De Basso’s works. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

WitiramM Wycuertey (cxlvi. 27).—In a 
list of London streets, published in 1761, is 
‘‘ Mustard Alley, Castle Alley.’’ The three 
Castle Alleys of that time were off (1) Corn- 
hill (Birching Lane), (2) near Lambeth Hill, 
(3) Trig Lane, Thames Street, not far dis- 
tant from one another. I cannot at the 


| moment consult Rocque’s large scale map of 


London, but it will probably show Mr. 
Summers with which of the three Mustard 
Alley was connected. I cannot locate the 
two taverns ‘‘the Gun in Moorfields’? or 
‘‘the Prince in the Sun,’’ but would sug- 
gest as a possible help in further enquiry 
that there was ‘‘Gun Alley, Little Moor- 


| fields,’’ and ‘‘ Prince’s Street, Sun Tavern 
| Fields,’’ Shadwell. 


R, F. 

Masor-GeneRAL Str Joun W. ADAMS, 
K.C.B., H.E.I., C.S. (1764-1837 (cxlvi. 29). 
—The Bengal Obituary, 1851, gives a short 
biographical note, and a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone at Subathoo (p. 356-7). 
The name is given as John Withington 
Adams, G.C.B. The note says that : 
the 


17th April, 1837.’’ This must be a mistake, 
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as he died on 9 March. 
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At the foot of the 
inscription it is stated that ‘‘ Agra contains 
the monument of his public services.”’ 
J. H. Lestiz, 
Lieut.-Col. 
VYCHAN Powys, Norru 


GRIFFYTH OF 


Wates (cxlvi. 29).—There were two Gruffydd | 


‘ychain; as as the fath wain. | . ‘ 
Fychain; as one was the father of Owain | respecting the name of ‘‘ Chanter,”’ I found 


Glyndwr, I take it that it is the other 
who is in question. 
ancestor of the above) was son to Gruffydd 
of Dinas Bran, now called 
near Llangollen, who was murdered by his 
brother Maredydd—for which crime his 
lands were seized. These two were the sons 


Powys 1160-1191. 
will be found 


The skeleton pedigrees 
in Rhoscomyl’s 
give Mrs. Core further details from the 
Davis pedigree which branches off a genera- 
tion or two earlier, if she wishes me to do so. 

D. oF G. 

PorRTRAITS OF QUEEN EtizapetH (13 §. i. 
468).—The dish-like object pierced with 
holes which Queen Elizabeth in her portraits 
is represented holding in her hand, is 
evidently either a collander, as suggested, 
or else a sieve. The sieve here symbolises 
virtue or chastity; the implication being 


pure mind as water does through a sieve. 
H. Ciirrorp SMITH, F.S.A. 


Tue New Patace or WESTMINSTER (cxlvi. 
29).—Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’  sup- 
plies information which, if not exactly what 
your correspondent requires, will probably 
enable him, by reference to the daily news- 
papers of the period, to find the exact dates 
he desires. According to that work the 
Peers took possession of their house, that 
portion of the palace being ready on April 
15, 1847, and the Commons assembled in 
their new house on Nov. 4, 1852. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


GREATEST Recorpep LENGTH oF SERVICE 
(13S. i. 457, and references there given).— 
The News of the World of 28 Oct., 1923, does 
not appear to be quite accurate. The Rev. 
Christopher ‘‘ Cork”? should be Cook. — Ac- 
cording to Crockford he was appointed Rec- 
tor of Mamhilad 1855, not 1852; but on the 
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The other (who was an | 


‘ Flame | 
Bearers of Welsh History,’ 1903, but I can | 


other hand he was made Vicar of Wanfi- | 


hangel-Ponty-Moile, which he still holds 
with Mamhilad, in 1851 ; so that adds 
another year to his record. 


A jin “N. & @,° 
of Madog at Gruffydd Maelor, Prince of | is Baad Q, se 


that evil thoughts pass as easily through a | getting loenh queer. 
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Taking Colonel Mackenzie’s ‘ The Trafal- 
gar Roll’ as my authority, I can find no 
Cook, Cooke, or Cork as a Naval Surgeon 


| serving in the Battle of Trafalgar. 


A. G. Keaty. 
Chaplain, Royal Navy (retired). 


In making a search through ‘N. & Q.’ 


at 2S. viii. 116, a mention that The Times 
of May 9, 1859, contains a notice of the 


Crow Castle, | death, aged ninety-two, of William Chanter, 


curate and incumbent of Hartland, diocese 
of Exeter for a period of seventy years. The 
correspondent thought it worthy of a record 
and also noticed that the 
last three perpetual 
curates of Heptonstall, Yorks, extended over 
150 years. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

THe ORIGINAL OF CoLONEL NEwcomE (155. 
i. 510).—Several authorities agree that 
Major Carmichael Smith, Thackeray’s step- 
father, was the original of the character of 
Colonel Newcome. Some details of the por- 
trait of the Colonel as a Greyfriars pen- 
sioner, were sketched from Captain Light, 
an ‘‘older brother’’ of the Charterhouse, 
where Thackeray visited for the purpose of 
See also the Introduc- 
tion to ‘The Newcomes,’ in the Biograph- 
ical Edition, and an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century, Vol. xxxiv, p. 589. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I doubt if anyone were “ the original 
of Colonel Newcome,’’ but so far as he 
was drawn from a real person it is said 
that the original was Captain Light, one of 
the Brethren of the Charterhouse. I have a 
photograph showing the exterior of the 
room which he occupied, the following note 
being printed on the back of the photo- 
graph : 
CHARTERHOUSE, Lonpon, E.C. 

The tablet shown in the picture reads :—“ In 
this room lived Captain Thomas Light, whom 
Thackeray visited when writing the last 
chapters of ‘The Newcomes.’” The room is 
now occupied by Brother William J. Bridger, 
Librarian of Charterhouse. In the room above 
it, lived and died, Maddison Morton, the author 
of “Box and Cox,” ete. His room is now 
occupied by Brother Charles Pott. June, 1914. 

There was a second photograph showing 
the interior, but I gave my copy away. 
These photographs were given me by the 
late Mr. Bridger with whom I passed 
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many happy evenings in the room in ques- 


tion, our friendship being cemented by our | 


common conviction that ‘‘ boys are the most 
interesting things in the world,’’ as lan Hay 
puts it. Myr. Bridger was keenly interested 
in the associations of the Charterhouse with 
Thackeray, and he certainly believed that 
Captain Light was to some extent the proto- 
type of Colonel Newcome. 

G. H. Wuite. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Cuaxton Faminy (13 S. i, 252, 295, 418, 
497).—Since sending my last note at the 
above reference, I have yot a copy of Briga- 
dier-General Surtees’s little book dealing 
with the history of New Shildon and East 
Thickley, in which he gives an account of 
the Claxton-Lilburne case. This account is 
almost circumstantially the same as given in 
my note, but it states that Ralph Claxton 
and Richard Lilburne were brothers-in-law. 
A pedigree of the Lilburnes which is 
included in the book does not, however, show 
this relationship. 

In a footnote it is stated that the weapons 
—quarter-staves and sandbags—borne by the 
respective chainpions came into the posses- 
sion of the Hildyard family, into whose 


possession the East Thickley estates passed | 


by marriage in 1751, 
In connection with the 
there is in the Treasury at 


Claxton family 
Durham a 


curious indenture made during the reign of | 


Henry V, which states that 

whereas Sir Wm. Claxton is minded to go 
for the wars in France, Sir Thomas Surteys 
(Surtees) has agreed to receive the dame Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir William, into his house of 
Dinsdale for the space of one year, to be 
well and honorably entertained, with her wait- 
ing maid and page (being of decent and sober 
behaviour); and for this Sir William cove- 
nants to pay ten marks. 


Done at Sadberge, 25th April, 1416. 
A similar indenture appears with Sir 
William Bulmer for the benefit of his lady. 


See ‘ Dinsdale and Croft,’ by Dr. Thomas | 
Dixon Walker, Hurworth (1864). 
H. Asxew. 


Spennymoor. 


Sash Winpows 1Nn France (13 S. i. 408). 
—Sash windows were used in France late 
in the seventeenth century, as will be seen 
from the following extract, from a_ book 
called ‘A Journey in Paris,’ published in 
1698 : 

The Marchal very obligingly showed us his 
own apartment, for all the rest of the house 


| of Plassey 
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| was full of workmen. He showed us his great 


sash windows; how easily they might be lifted 
up and down, and stood any height, which con- 
trivance he said he had out ot England by a 
small model brought on purpose from thence, 
there being nothing of this poise in windows 
in France betore. 

iL am indebted for this information to ‘A 
History of Every Day Things in England,’ 
by Marjorie and C. H. B, Quennell. 

These authors say that the sash window, 
although experimented with in France, 


' never realiy ousted the casement type. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

NewtH Famity (13 8. i. 3873).—I am 
descended from a branch of the family liv- 
ing in Gloucester, and will be pleased to 
give your correspondent any information 
that lies in my power. 

Sypney NEewTu. 

Crive: AMERICAN APPOINTMENT (13 S 
490).—As the fighting at Lexington and Con- 
cord began in April, 1775, and Clive com- 
mitted suicide in November, 1774, the victor 
could not have received actual 
command of the British forces in Massachu- 
setts. From the following extract from 
Macaulay’s Essay on Clive it appears that 
his name had been seriously considered by 
the Ministry of the day in their search for 
2 capable commander when the threatened 
revolt of the colonists was impending : 

The dispute with America had now become 
so serious that an appeal to the sword seemed 
inevitable; and the Ministers were desirous 
to avail themselves of the services of Clive. 
Had he still been what he was when he raised 
the siege of Patna, and annihilated the Dutch 
Army and Navy at the mouth of the Ganges, 
it is not improbable that the resistance of the 
Colonials would have been put down, and that 
the inevitable separation would have been 
deferred for a few years. But it was too late. 
His strong mind was fast sinking under many 
kinds of suffering. On the twenty-second of 
November, 1774, he died by his own hand. He 
had not completed his forty-ninth year. 

N. W. Hutt. 

21, Montague Street, W.C. 


Sr. Otave’s, SouTHwaRK (13 S. i.. 38, 
453; exlvi. 32).—This church is ak: men- 
tioned in the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, 
nor in Bell’s ‘ Fire of London. Cunning- 
ham and Timbs both state it was rebuilt 
by Henry Flitcroft, and the former gives 
the date 1737-9. These appear to negative 
the suggestion that the church was built in 
1666. 

Watrer KE. GawtHorp. 
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‘‘ Hiv tHE Hay” (cxlvi, 29).—Among the 
essentials of a seaman’s outfit, especially in 
the old sailing-ship days. was a bed consist- 
ing of a bundle of straw stuffed into a 
coarse cover and sold for 1s. to 1s. 6d. This 
bed was always termed a ‘‘ donkey’s break- 
fast.’ In my younger days I’ve passed 
considerable time on one, comfortably and 
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| play was adjusted to a representation by a 
small number of players. Excisions and doub- 
ling of parts, with consequent modifications of 
the book, would produce a debased version of 
a play, whose genesis from the true original 
may be traced by this stage-manager’s device 
—how fully Dr. Grey shows by elaborate tables 
of the cast for ‘ Alcazar’ based on a combin- 
ation of Plot and Quarto. The most inter- 
esting and useful section is, however, the criti- 





otherwise. I have never heard any other 
name given to the said necessary article, and 
think it quite likely it may be the parent of | 
the term ‘‘ hitting the hay.” 

Master Mariner (retired). 


This American phrase is evidently derived 
from the material of which the people’s 
beds were made. It has its parallel in the 
Yorkshire ‘‘ In the straw,’’ said of a woman 
who has been confined, or ‘‘ brought to bed.’’ 

THomas WINDER. 


Surely the origin of the phrase is obvious. 
Hay is the favourite bedding of tramps, 
and one of the meaning of the verb ‘‘ to 
hit’? is ‘‘to come upon, light upon, meet 
with, get at, reach, find.’”” Thus ‘to hit 
the hay’’ would naturally mean, in a 
tramp’s mouth, ‘‘ to go to bed.” 

Har MATOPEGOS. 


PNotes on Books. 


Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: 
Battle of Alcazar and Orlando Furioso. 
W. W. Greg. (Oxford University 
£1 1s. net). 

Dr. Gree, in this admirable study, sets out 
to establish, or to refute, the theory that short- 
ened texts, adapted for special performances, | 
were sometimes used as the basis for editions 
of Elizabethan plays—a theory of which the 
chief function is to explain the “ bad” 
Shakespearian quartos. The choice of these 
two plays — both first printed in 1594 — was 
determined by the fact that each can be 
examined in the light of an important 
theatrical document—a “ plot,” or scheme of 
actors’ entries and exits for ‘ Alcazar’; for 
‘Orlando,’ the “part” of the player of the 
title role. 

Dr. Greg begins with an exhaustive analysis 
of the “ plot ” for ‘ Alcazar.’ It is lamentably 
defective, consisting of the greater portion of 
the front sheet, and a number of detached 
fragments possibly belonging to the back sheet. 
When in use, the two sheets were stuck on 
each side of a thin board, which had a hole 
near the top, for hanging it on a peg in some 
convenient place in the playhouse, where actors 
and prompters might refer to it. The funda- 
mental interest of such a “ plot” for the 
student lies in its showing how the cast of a 


The | 
By | 
Press. 











cism of the Quarto text, with the scheme for 
the minimum cast required—an important 
contribution to a line of critical work which is 
yet new, and promises to be highly fruitful. 

The “ part” of ‘Orlando’ appears to be the 
only thing of the kind which has come down 
from the sixteenth century. It contains cor- 
rections which are assumed to be by Edward 
Alleyn, to whom it belonged. This MS. and 
the Quarto are given side by side, followed by 
a Textual Commentary, a discussion of biblio- 
graphical data, an account of the Quarto and 
scheme of the minimum cast; and a criticism 
of the Quarto text. 

Dr. Greg makes it virtually impossible to 
accept the theory of the actor-adapter-transcri- 
ber adjusting the play to the requirements of 
time and a cast by the aid of a prompt-copy 
before him. The Quarto text goes astray in 
an imbecile manner, which certainly agrees 
best with the hypothesis of a current acting 
version put together from memory. A pretty 
instance of our author’s critical acumen is seen 
in his treatment of Sacrapant’s two rounde- 
lays, which are omitted from the Alleyn MS. 
He believes them to be word-perfect in the 
Quarto; to have been taken down by the re- 
porter from the scrolls used in the perform- 
ance, and, if this is accepted, to indicate that 
the ‘Quarto’ was prepared in the playhouse 
itself. The reason and progress of this con- 


' struction of a mutilated text Dr. Greg draws 
| out very plausibly. 


The Queen’s men who had 
owned Greene’s play, on leaving London, in 
embarrassed circumstances, parted with the 
MS., but continued to act the play — from 
memory—in the provinces, piecing it together, 
altering and adapting it to suit their shrinking 
number, and changing, in considerable degree, 
the relative importance of the parts. When 
at last the absence of a prompt-copy became 
too inconvenient for them, the suggestion is 
that the actors made one by severally dictating 
their parts to a writer, the resulting copy 
being then revised by some member of_ the 
company. This, then, would be the MS. which 
Danter acquired in 1594, and which (after some 
scholar had looked over the Latin), was event- 
ually printed. It is needless to say that we 
are brought to this conclusion—deeply interest- 
ing in itself and fraught with consequence for 
further study whether or not it substantiall 

maintains itself—by way of the most carefu 

examination. of every line of the text, with all 
its implications, and with the aid of all the 
light which recent research has thrown on the 
conditions of the drama during the years in 
question. We must not omit to say that we 
have found the book pleasantly readable. 
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The Poetical Works of Austin Dobson. (Ox- | 

ford University Press). 
Tuis new volume of the Oxford editions of 
Standard Authors will doubtless receive, as it | 
should, a cordial welcome. It contains, our | 
readers may like to be reminded, a_ pretty | 
rondeau to ‘N. & Q.’—which is not the only | 
mention of it within its pages. There is no) 
need to praise Austin Dobson’s skill in the | 
making of rondeaux: his practice of the art 
they require had given him the special quality 
of the good professional workman: a quality 
which may or may not be combined with that 
of a poet, and may or may not to the poet 
prove disabling. We have gone through these 
pages with very great pleasure; their author 
has undoubtedly his place in English liter- 
ature, but amid enjoyment of his real accom- 
plishment we may well feel the presence of a 
warning against too great pre-occupation with | 
form. The effect of this in our poet has not | 
been so much, we think, to attenuate thought 
and content, as to blunt his ear. The defect 
which denies him a place among the greater | 
poets is a certain shallowness and monotony | 
in his music. But what delightful things he | 
made nevertheless! 


The Bearing of Coat Armour by Ladies. By | 
Charles A. H. Franklin. (John Murray, 
2s.) 

Tats latest contribution to heraldic literature | 

is rather of the nature of an armorial than a | 

history. History has to do with only one of 
these wearers of armour, Joan of Arc, to wit, 
and she could not lay claim, originally, to any 
coat-of-arms. Mr. Franklin has drawn his in- 
formation principally from a few_ recent | 
writers, and, rather unfortunately, has not 
adhered strictly to his title, for he gives much 
in his pages which does not concern women, or | 
their claims in the matter of heraldry. His 
list of heraldic colours includes tenné and 
murrey, which will not be found in English 
heraldry. His remarks about women not bear- | 
ing parental] arms shew some want of study of 

the heraldry of the Middle Ages. Many a, 

quartered shield has identified tombs and | 

panels, and in this way added to history. 

Neither crests nor helmets have anything to | 

do with feminine heraldry; the blue ribbon | 

suggested is more to the point. We cannot 

Tecall any instance of a woman using ca- 

dency marks; the table given, if adhered to, | 

- would, in a few generations, become a hopeless | 

jumble, as would the so-called “ variants ” of | 

shields recommended on another page. 
With such a fascinating subject, it seems a | 
pity Mr. Franklin did not search the older | 

a | original writers. He seems to ignore the | 

fact that coats-of-arms were in use some two | 

hundred and fifty years before the establish- | 
ment of the Heralds’ College, and that Edward 

I did much more for the “science” than 

Richard ITI.. 

If another edition of his book is called for, 
we hope he will omit much of what relates to 


the male sex, and also the abundance of ele ~ 


mentary heraldic details which take up space — 
and interfere with a clear treatment of the 
main subject. 

The illustrations and printing of this volume 
are excellent and delightful, and, though it 
can hardly be accounted a serious contribution 
to the literature of heraldry from the students’ 
point of view, it is well-calculated to give 
pleasure and information to those who have 
not yet occupied themselves with the subject 


| nor possessed themselves of any one of the 


many handbooks thereon. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


M. Martinus NisHorr, of the Hague, in his 
Catalogue No. 495, describes several interesting 
English books, as well as good books in all the 
tongues of western Europe... Among the for- 
mer are the four volumes of curious and rare 


| treatises on Germany in the Thirty Years War, 


published by John Rothwell in 1638 (‘The 
Warnings of Germany by wonderful signes, 
etc.’; ‘The Invasions of Germanie’; ‘ The 


| Lamentations of Germany’; and ‘ Lacrymae 


This collection is offered for 120 


Germaniz.’) y 
There is also a good copy of Hexham’s 


florins. 


|‘ Journall of the taking of Venlo, Rvermont 
| Strale, the memorable seige of Maestricht, 


etc.,’ printed in 1663—a rare work by an eye- 
witness of the affairs described and “ Quarter- 


| Master to the regiment of the Lord Generall 


Vere ”’—100f. A collection of over 1,200 official 
circulars and documents belonging to the Postal 
service in the Netherlands dating from 1813 to 
1884, ought certainly to attract the student 
(200f.) Ramelli’s ‘ Schatz-Kammer mechanischer 
Kiinste’ (1620) is another interesting item— 
120f.—and we noticed also do Conto’s ‘ Decadas 
da Asia’ beanie | of the Portuguese colonies 
in India) printed in 1786—120f.; Pacheco de 
Navarez on fencing (Libro de las grandezas de 
la espada ’—1600: 200f.—and a copy of the 
‘Civitates orbis terrarum’ of Braun and 
Hogenberg (Antwerp, 1575-99: 300f.) Among 
engravings we noticed a collection of 4 
examples of Rugendus (c. 1700)—300f.; and 
under Architecture a copy of the ‘ Dictionnaire’ 
of Violet-le-Duc. We may also mention a copy 
of Serrurier’s work published in 1897 on the 
popular drama of Java (‘ De Wajang-Poerwa’) 
which is to be had for 2257. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EpiroRIAL communications should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries,’ 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 
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